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FEATURES 


written by Sydney Brown i photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Controlled burns create habitat preferred by a variety of 


species, including bald eagles. 


AGING 


written by Mike Zlotnicki | illustrated by Jack Pittman 
Getting old ain’t easy for outdoorsmen, but it can still be fun. 


written by Dr. Sara Schweitzer | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Wood storks, once on the brink of extinction, are becom- 


ing a more familiar sight in the Coastal Plain. 


written by B.B. Gillen | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
Anything cooked indoors can also be cooked on a campfire. 


written by josh Leventhal 
Monitoring sea turtle nests has become one of the most pop- 
ular, and important, activities on North Carolina beaches. 


Read over the rules and categories, then grab your camera 
and get clicking to enter the 15th annual Wildlife in North 
Carolina Photo Competition. 


written by John Evenson | illustrated by Gary Palmer 
Wood planks, salt air and clicking reels: A father and son’s 
shared love of pier fishing. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: A bird’s-eye view of a nesting colony of wood storks reveals a growing 
population of these Threatened wading birds in North Carolina’s Coastal Plain. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina's wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


y wife and I literally stumbled upon a sea turtle nest hatching during a rare 

night out without our three children during a summer trip to Oak Island seven 
years ago. We had dinner plans at the now-shuttered Flying Fish Cafe, but first decided 
to take a walk on the beach at sunset. We 
spotted a gathering of a few dozen peo- 
ple and, sensing a party, stopped to see 
what was happening. A friendly volun- 
teer explained that a nest of loggerhead 
sea turtles was due to hatch—the crowd 
had actually been gathering all week— 


and tonight might be the night. 

It did prove to be the night, but not 
for us. We went back to eat a little later and by the time we returned the crowd was 
walking back toward us, beach chairs in hand, with news that the baby turtles had 
scampered to the sea a few minutes earlier. We have since spotted nest signs on the 
beach during our trips to Oak Island, but have never timed a hatching right. 

My lack of prior turtle interaction did not dampen the thrill of writing about sea 
turtle nesting in this issue (see page 24). Included among the many things I learned 


TODD PUSSER 


is that protecting sea turtles is year-round work. The volunteers and cooperators 
who work with the Commission on its Sea Turtle Nest Protection Program during 
spring and summer are back on the beach in the winter to help rescue cold-stun 
turtles that get caught in cold ocean temperatures while migrating south. 

Like with turtle nesting, volunteers and cooperators for cold-stun work are trained 
in how to handle, rescue and report injured turtles. The groups partner with the Karen 
Beasley Sea Turtle Rescue and Rehabilitation Center in Surf City and the Sea Turtle 
Assistance and Rehabilitation (STAR) Center at the N.C. Aquarium on Roanoke Island 
to help nurse turtles back to health before releasing them in warmer waters. 

The odds of sea turtle hatchlings surviving the many predators that await them in 
the ocean is quite low, “which is why the cold-stun work is so important,” said Peggy 
Cathey, director-at-large of the volunteer group N.E.S.T. “They are juveniles. They have 
made it past the fish food stages. Once they reach that year or two years [old], it is 
really important to try and protect them and get them back out in the warm water 
where they belong.” 


Tae 


Wildlife in North Carolina (ISSN 0043-549X) is published eight times a year by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 1751 
Varsity Drive, Raleigh, N.C. 27606. Periodicals postage paid at Raleigh, N.C. and additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: one 
year $12, three years $30. All foreign subscriptions are $28 per year. Payable by U.S.Postal Service money order or U.S. bank 
cashier's check. All orders must be prepaid. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks delivery on new subscriptions and address changes. 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Circulation Manager, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, N.C. 27699-1712. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation Manager. For subscription help, dial 1-800-786-2721. Articles in Wildlife in 
North Carolina may represent the personal views of authors, and do not imply endorsement by the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. Wildlife in North Carolina is available on audio digital cartridges through the Department of Cultural Resources, 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Raleigh, N.C., (919) 733-4376. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is an 
equal opportunity agency. Copyright©2019 by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, No portion of this magazine may be 
reproduced by any means without the written consent of Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Window Into Another World 


Wow! Just wow! Todd Pusser’s article, “Beneath 
Coastal Waters” [in the March/April 2019 issue] 
is a truly impressive piece of writing and pho- 
tography. It is a window into forms of life, 
like the least brook lamprey, that even those 
of us who frequent coastal streams may not 
be aware of. Clearly, Pusser put a lot of hours 
into getting these photographs and tying all 
the information together. 


John Manuel 
Durham 


Feral Fears 


| read with much interest the article about feral 
swine in the Upland Gazette section of the 
2019 Spring Fishing & Boating Guide. | learned 
new information and it reinforced knowledge 
that | already knew. One thing that | wish Mr. 
Allen had included was more information con- 
cerning the various viruses, bacteria and para- 
sites that feral hogs carry. How much danger 
is there to the hunter that kills an animal and 
then field dresses, butchers and consumes it? 
Are there any obvious signs that we can look 
for before or after a kill to identify brucellosis, 
leptospirosis, salmonellosis, toxoplasmosis, 
sarcoptic mange or trichinosis? Since it appears 
that hunting is going to be one of the most 
effective means of control, we as hunters need 
to know more. Thank you. 

Tommy Clay 

Charlotte 


Jason Allen, author of the 
article and the Commission's 
Piedmont Regional wildlife 
biologist, offered the follow- 
ing response: It is important 
for anyone who encounters wild- 
life to understand that the ani- 
mals they are dealing with do 
not receive the benefit of vet- 
erinary care that their domesti- 
cated cousins do. The potential 
for disease transmission is real 
and precautions should be taken 
to reduce the risk. Often the 
animals we encounter do not 
show any outward signs or symptoms of disease 
but are still capable of transmission. This often 
occurs when blood, body fluids or tissues from an 
infected animal contact the eyes, nose, mouth and 
cuts in our skin. Individuals that trap, hunt and/ 
or process wild game are sometimes exposed through 
this mode of transmission. Quantifying the danger 
of disease is not as important as understanding 
that it may exist and taking measures to prevent 
it from impacting your health. 

The USDA and Centers for Disease Control rec- 
ommend the following to limit exposure to poten- 
tial diseases from feral swine: 


* Do not process feral hogs that exhibit any 
signs of illness. 

* While processing and handling feral hog mect, 
wear protective gear such as safety glasses 
or goggles, rubber gloves and boots or other 
closed footwear that can be disinfected. 

* After processing a feral hog, individuals 
should wash their hands with soap and 
warm water, and tools and work surfaces 
with a dilute bleach solution. 

* Cook feral hog meat thoroughly to an internal 
temperature of 160F. 


If you feel ill after coming in contact with or con- 
suming feral swine, contact your physician or local 
health department immediately. To learn more 
about feral swine and the diseases they carry, see 
contact information below. 

Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife Disease Study, 
706-542-1741, vet.uga.edu/scwds 

USDA Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service 
- Wildlife Services, 866-487-3297, aphis.usda.gov 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


On Point 


Thank you to Mike and Thomas for a well 
written and documented article [“Women on 
Point,” March/April 2019]. I’m glad to see that 
part of the sport rebounding. However, one 
question about the four photographs on page 
18: The caption reads “a well-mannered Ger- 
man shorthaired pointer” Really? | didn’t 
know that dog existed. | would like to meet 
her and shake her paw! 
John Riley 
Morehead City 


Ask an Officer 


| purchased a Lifetime Sportsman License in 
1994, prior to the individual coastal/saltwater 
fishing license coming into existence. | remem- 
ber in a version or two of the Regulations Digest 
it stated that those holding a Lifetime Sports- 
man License prior to the initiation of the Coastal 
License were grandfathered in and did not have 
to purchase a Coastal License. | can’t find that in 
recent Regulation Digests and wanted to confirm. 


Travis Teague 
Wingate 


Mr. Teague is correct. Jon Evans, colonel of our 
Wildlife Enforcement Division, points out that 
coastal recreational fishing is included in Mr. 
Teague’s Lifetime Sportsman License purchased in 
1994. N.C.G.S. 174.2 states that an individual 
is exempt from the Coastal Recreational Fishing 
License requirement if the individual holds any of 
the following licenses that were purchased prior 
to Jan. 1, 2006: 


+ Infant Lifetime Sportsman License 

* Youth Lifetime Sportsman License 

+ Adult Resident Lifetime Sportsman License 

* Nonresident Lifetime Sportsman License 

+ Age 70 Resident Lifetime Sportsman License 

+ Lifetime Resident Comprehensive Fishing License 

* Lifetime Combination Hunting and Fishing 
License for Disabled Residents 

* Disabled Resident Sportsman License 


An individual holding a Lifetime Fishing License 
for the Legally Blind or an Adult Care Home Resi- 
dent Fishing License is also exempt. In addition, 
anyone under the age of 16 is exempt from the 
license requirements. 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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THE SMELL OF SMOKE EVOKES MEMORIES OF SPRINGTIME IN NORTH 
Carolina for me. Camping in the warm, muggy woods of the South, a fire's smoke 
is the only respite from the many biting insects looking for an easy meal. For many, 
this is the story of their spring: getting outside to enjoy what nature has to offer. For 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission Land and Water Access staff, spring almost 


always smells like smoke. 


For more than 30 years, game lands staff 
in the Piedmont region of North Carolina 
have routinely been managing forests for 
species diversity with the greatest tool at 
their disposal: fire. Fire can sculpt the eco- 
system into an entirely new form on a grand 
scale. When fire is reintroduced to the land- 
scape, many people think of the California 
wildfires that run unchecked, devastating 
communities and wildlife. Prescribed fire 
that the Commission utilizes is not a furi- 
ous destructive force. Rather, it is carefully 
applied to provide the most benefit while 
maintaining the highest level of safety. 

N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
Northern Piedmont Management Biologist 
Chris Baranski is familiar with what fire can 
do to a landscape. At Butner-Falls of Neuse 


Game Land, Baranski shows me around, 
taking me from burn block to burn block. 
As we drive around in his tan Chevy 
pick-up truck in late January, Baranski points 
out the differences between the timber stands 
resulting from their timber harvesting and 
prescribed burning history. The differences 
are glaringly obvious. A burn block that has 
been burned annually for many years reveals 
a large loblolly and shortleaf pine stand 
spaced-out with a grassy understory. Finches 
and sparrows flit around gathering seeds, 
and even though everything is muted in 
color, it is still vibrant. Numerous bird calls 
surround us, and we flush many insects. I 
emerge covered in beggar’s lice seeds. Stand- 
ing there, staring up at the trees, I can’t help 
but think how healthy this landscape looks. 
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Brandon Minor (bot- 
tom right), the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources 
Commission's North- 
ern Piedmont wildlife 
forest manager, serves 
as the burn boss for a 
controlled burn at 
Jordan Game Land. 
These burns help cre- 
ate the early succes- 
sional habitat most 
wildlife prefer. 


“FIRE IS A NATURAL PART OF THE ECOSYSTEM AND SPECIES 


HAVE ADAPTED FOR MILLENNIA TO GO ALONGSIDE THIS.” 


The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion is in the business of conservation, not 
preservation. Land and Water Access staff 
work year-round to conserve habitats and 
promote healthy outdoor recreation by 
manipulating the landscape, planting food 
plots, disking soil to promote seed stratifi- 
cation, timber harvesting and, of course, 
the aforementioned prescribed burning. 

Species that benefit from a controlled 
burn management strategy are varied, from 
songbirds to turkeys, pine trees to native 
grasses. Bugs and birds, plants and mammals 
can all benefit from the Commission’s use 
of prescribed fire to create open spaces that 
allow an understory to thrive. Included 
among these species is the bald eagle, which 
has rebounded from near extinction sev- 
eral decades ago and can now be found 
throughout North Carolina. Game lands 


, 
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like Butner-Falis of Neuse and Jordan feature 
habitat created through controlled burns 
that appeals to the needs of bald eagles. 
“Fire is a natural part of the ecosystem 
and species have adapted for millennia to go 
alongside this,” Baranski said. “Our best- 
managed habitat attracts multiple species, 
most notably the bald eagle, who like to 
nest in our best maintained burn blocks.” 
Baranski and I hop into his truck for a 
more extensive tour of the thousands of acres 
of Butner-Falls of Neuse Game Land that 
surrounds Falls Lake. As I glance across at 
a portion of Falls Lake State Park, I notice 
the ground covered in dense pine needles 
and can’t help but compare the two sides of 
the road. While both evoke a sense of won- 
der, the open spaces on the game land side 
draw me in; it looks so different than the 
forests of my childhood. When I leave the 


Brandon Minor and 
his burn crew consider 
a variety of factors, 
including wind direc- 
tion and hunting sea- 
sons, before beginning 
a controlled burn at 
Jordan Game Land. 


game land, | am assured I will be back during 
burn season to get a front row seat. 


TIMING IS EVERYTHING 

I receive a text at 6 a.m. on a brisk day in late 
March from Northern Piedmont Wildlife 
Forest Manager Brandon Minor. He has been 
up since the early hours monitoring fire 
weather forecasts. The 80-acre burn that the 
crew is anticipating is still a go with a special 
caveat: “It may still be canceled. I'll keep you 
updated.” As I am soon to find out, burn 
days can get canceled at any time if safety 
concerns present themselves or weather 
conditions change. 

Smoke management is one of the factors 
the burn crew takes into consideration when 
deciding whether to burn. How close is the 
nearest town? Will atmospheric conditions 
provide for adequate smoke dispersion? 
Hunter safety is also considered. What sea- 


from several Commission depots; Caswell, 
Jordan, Lake Rogers and Butner staff are all 
represented. As I wait on the sidelines, they 
arrive with their equipment. The arsenal 
includes a bulldozer with a fire plow; pumper 
trucks, UTVs and ATVs hauling chainsaws; 
hand tools, drip torches and water tanks. 

In the interim, Minor and Assistant Wild- 
life Forest Manager Matthew Williams tell 
me more about what to expect and what 
they’re going to do. This burn is in the heart 
of their burn season; a good spring burn 
helps kill the understory pine saplings and 
top-kills hardwood sprouts and other com- 
peting vegetation that chokes out native 
grasses and forbs. This leaves early succes- 
sional habitat, which is basically all the plants 
that initially grow after a major disturbance 
alongside large surviving trees. 

With heavy machinery working in the 
background, I get a chance to talk to Minor 


sons are in? Are there hunters in the woods? 
As burn boss, Minor makes the final call 
on whether a burn will happen and noti- 
fies all appropriate towns and authorities 
that may be affected. 

The burn crew consists of conservation 
technicians, wildlife foresters and biologists 


and Williams more extensively about their 
experiences burning in the Piedmont. Often- 
times, the Sandhills region is highlighted 
when it comes to the Commission’s burn 
program. Various species like the pine bar- 
rens treefrog and the Venus flytrap draw 

people's eyes to that region of the state, but 
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Members of the Commission’s burn crew 
patrol the fire break during a controlled 
burn at Jordan Game Land to ensure the 
fire is proceeding as planned. 


nothing is more iconic than the bald eagle, 
which is being spotted more frequently in 
the Piedmont. 


TAKING A CAUTIOUS 
APPROACH 
The July/August 2017 issue of Wildlife in 
North Carolina included an article about the 
comeback of bald eagles across the state. As 
I talk to Minor and Williams, this comeback 
is viscerally apparent on Butner-Falls of 
Neuse and Jordan game lands. Over 20 nest- 
ing pairs can be found on Northern Pied- 
mont game lands, which presents a unique 
challenge to habitat management staff. 
Due to regulations surrounding migratory 
birds, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) sets the standards for how state 
agencies deal with these species. The bald 
eagle, due to its past listing as Endangered, 
has specific regulations around any type of 
disturbance during their nesting season. 
These regulations state that all humans 
must maintain a minimum distance of 660 
feet from an active eagle’s nest. Although 
variable, the nesting season generally occurs 
from early December through June, which 
is also the prime burn season in the Northern 
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Piedmont. Depend- 
ing on the nest loca- 
tion and burn block, 

burning under an 
active nest may create 

a disturbance. 

If there is a known 
eagle nest in a burn block, 
and an excessive distur- 
bance cannot be avoided, 
the burn crew may need to 
obtain a special permit from the 

USFWS. Oftentimes staff cannot 
know if an eagle is nesting in the area 

due to the large amount of acreage they 

supervise, so they rely on volunteers with the 

Army Corps of Engineers to notify them of 

existing nests. There is still a lot of ground 

that goes uncovered, so game land staff 
must be especially careful when con- 
ducting burns. 

Eagles prefer the habitat that prescribed 
burning provides. They nest in the tops of 
massive pine trees, often 80 to 100 feet high, 
which allows them to build a large nest that 
both parents can watch over during incuba- 
tion. Skinny pines that grow close together 
do not suit territorial nesting pairs that want 
plenty of space from other trees that preda- 
tors may climb. A female bald eagle will 
often sit on the nest with the male not too 
far away, keeping an eye on the hatchlings. 

With only about 18 to 20 good burn days 
a year, burn season is extremely limited, and 
a growing-season burn is what really alters 
the habitat beneficially. Game lands staff use 
fire to effectively kill vegetation that would 
otherwise grow actively during the spring. 
A fall or winter dormant season burn doesn’t 
effectively kill growth, and within three to 
five years the understory has regrown so 
much that mechanical treatment is necessary. 
To avoid burning during eagle nesting sea- 
son, game lands staff had historically left 
burn blocks with active eagle nests to nat- 
ural succession, and thus losing out on 
species diversity and habitat quality. 

With so many eagles now making their 
homes in and around the Piedmont, game 
lands staff face a growing challenge. Minor, 


Williams and Baranski have been asked why 
they cannot conduct the same type of land 
management by hand. They would respond 
that manual manipulation of habitat on 
that large of a scale is not an option. In the 
Northern Piedmont, prescribed burning 
provides habitat enhancement on approxi- 
mately 4,000 to 5,000 acres per year ata 
cost of about $25 an acre. One prescribed 
fire on an area could create ecological ben- 
efits that last many years. Using mechanical 
treatment and herbicide, staff can only treat 
a few hundred acres per year at a much 
greater Cost. 

Commission staff do not specifically 
manage these areas just for eagles. However, 
it is obvious that eagles, as well as a host 
of other species, prefer this habitat because 
of how tall pine trees grow, towering over 
an open, diverse understory. Without fire 
management, these burn blocks become 
too dense and overgrown with hardwood 
encroachment. Eagles are known for being 
territorial and would begin to fight over 
the few pines that grow to the desired age 
and size near lakeshores. 


A properly executed 
controlled burn kills 
pine saplings and other 
competing vegetation 
that chokes out native 
grasses and forbs. 


MANAGING FOR RESULTS 

As I ponder the change Minor and his 
crew have with the resurgence of bald 
eagles in their area, I notice the benefit that 
they overwhelmingly provide for species 
diversity. Burn crews go out of their way to 
rake any fuel away from snags and other 
vegetation that different wildlife use. By 
raking away pine needles and other dead 
vegetation, the fire bypasses these vulnera- 
ble targets and leaves them intact. Addi- 
tionally, only a tiny percentage of the land- 
scape is burned on any given year, but the 
results last. 

As Minor and Williams split the crew up 
to light the baseline fire, the smell of smoke 
becomes overwhelming. The change to the 
landscape is already becoming apparent and 
I am excited to see the native forbs and 
grasses in bloom come summer. Who 
knows ... I may even see an eagle or two. > 


Sydney Brown is an education specialist for 
the Wildlife Education Division of the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. She can be 
reached at 919-707-0203. 
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Outdoors 


Written by Mike Zlotnicki & Illustrated by Jack Pittman 


rish author and playwright George Bernard Shaw once said that youth is wasted on the 
young. I was reminded of that last December. 
Due to aging parents and various family matters, I was unable to get in the tree stand as 
often as I usually do in a given season. In fact, I got out just twice and was fortunate 
enough to kill a small six-pointer. As luck would have it, he ran down a steep hill in 
Chatham County toward the Rocky River and piled up in blackberry thicket. 

I dragged the buck—which might have weighed 130 pounds—about 60 yards up a hill 
to load in my Tundra to then take to the gambrel for skinning and processing. | am a regular 
in the weight room and admittedly could use more cardio work, but I was downright alarmed 
at my struggles getting that deer up the hill. Dragging backwards using short, choppy steps, 
my heart was pounding and my breathing was labored. 

I got the deer uphill enough to get the truck to it and had the help of fellow Commission 
staffer Thomas Harvey to load it, but the realization hit me: At 54, I’m getting old and some 
things are more difficult than they used to be (or should be). Fortunately, I'm not alone 
in this realization and have plenty of peers also figuring out how to continue doing what 
we love as we age. So, I reached out to some colleagues of mine to see how they handle 
Father Time. 
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Still Hunting After All These Years 

It wasn’t long after my deer-dragging epi- 
sode that I met with Bill Williams of Apex. 
Williams is one of the most accomplished 
outdoorsmen I| know. If it swims, flies or 
walks, Williams has probably pursued it, 
and he’s lost count of the number of wild 
turkeys he has taken or helped someone 
else harvest. 

At 76 years young, Williams is still at it 
hard but admits to making some concessions. 
The previous weekend, for example, he went 
duck hunting in Hyde County. He surveyed 
the impoundment and decided that he and 
his artificial hip would let the younger hunt- 
ers put out the decoy spread. 

“Sometimes the juice isn’t worth the 
squeeze,” he said. 

Williams has taken a similar step back 
when it comes to turkey hunting. No longer 
does he take a run- 
and-gun approach, 
but rather waits for 
the bird to come to 
him. It has allowed 
him to continue pur- 
suing turkey ina 
manageable way. 

Like most older hunters, Williams has 
some hearing loss. I suffer from tinnitus also, 
due to years of shooting sports and a decade 
of working concert security at the Dean E. 
Smith Center. Another thing we share is a 
need for reading glasses and a penchant for 
losing them in the field. 

“I think the strongest, most evident thing 
was when I was turkey hunting with another 
person, which I frequently do,” he said, “and 
they'd say, ‘Did you hear that turkey?’ And 
I'd have to say no.” 


Slippery Road Ahead 
Jim Wilson, former editor of Wildlife in North 
Carolina, believes that there are two issues 
with aging and continuing outdoor pursuits. 
“One is physical limitations,” he said. “Those 
are pretty obvious most of the time. Some 
people get too heavy, others have heart prob- 
lems, etc. Fortunately, I don’t really have any 
of those yet at age 66.” 

Wilson thinks he falls into the larger cate- 
gory of outdoorsmen, comparing himself to 
the guy who looks at his roof one day, notices 


the gutters need to be cleaned and comes to 
a realization: “Nah, I’m not doing that any 
longer.” Then he calls a handyman. Or lets 
somebody else put out the decoys. 

An avid trout angler, Wilson has also 
become a more cerebral wader. 

“I find that ’'m much more careful in 
trout streams than I used to be,” he said. 
“Ive come to realize that if I suffer a badly 
broken bone in my 60s, I might live with it 
for the rest of my life. Old bones just don’t 
heal like younger bones do. A wading staff 
has become my best friend on the water. I 
try to eliminate situations that might lead 
to problems.” 

Wilson used to enjoy duck hunting, 
which can be a lot of work and offers the 
potential for mishaps galore. As he continues 
his journey through middle age, he tries to 
limit the risk factors in his outdoor activities. 

“My last duck hunting trip was five or six 
years ago in Hyde County with a group of 
guys I didn’t know very well,” he recalled. 
“They knew little about hunting anything 
other than Piedmont swamps. Two of them 
nearly overturned a canoe in the Alligator 
River while reaching too far for a duck. 
Another hauled out a submerged log when 
he was pulling his boat from the river and 
nearly knocked me into the river. That was 
the same trip when I got up at 3 a.m. to drive 
back to Raleigh and mistakenly brushed my 
teeth with cortisone ointment instead of 
toothpaste. It took 24 hours to get rid of the 
taste. I miss duck hunting, but I don’t miss 
it enough to go.” 


Upland Effort 

Some of the most strenuous hunting in 
North Carolina is the pursuit of upland birds, 
particularly if the quarry is ruffed grouse 
in the mountains. One of the best at that is 
Stephen Faust of Stoneybrook Outfitters. 
Faust and his Gordon setters chase birds 
in Minnesota, Michigan, Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Last season, Faust recorded 1,326 wood- 
cock flushes and had 486 grouse flushes 
with a couple of hunts to go when I talked 
to him. That’s a lot of birds, but also a lot of 
miles where the ground’ not flat. Although 
Faust is still young and fit, his clientele 
demographic ranges from “mid 20s to 82” 


in age. I talked to him about guiding older 
hunters in physically challenging terrain. 

“I carry extra snacks and water for my 
older clientele,” he said. “I remember to 
stop once in a while.” 

(He forgot about that part when I went 
out with him.) 

“Honestly, its more of a challenge for the 
dogs to pace an older client,” he said. “It 
takes them about a half-hour to adjust [to 
a slower hunter].” 

One of Faust’s strategies is to hunt the 
hardest, thickest coverts first while the client 
has the most energy. That makes sense for 
any strenuous hunting. He keeps a first-aid 
kit in his truck, and he is CPR certified. His 
insurance requires his clients to sign a waiver 
stating they are physically fit enough to hunt. 

Although Faust said cell phone service is 
surprisingly good in most of his spots, a GPS 
is still good insurance when cell service is 
sketchy. For those hunting, hiking or boating 


in extreme isolation, an emergency position- 
indicating radio beacon unit (EPIRB) might 
be worth the investment. These units use 
satellites, not cell towers. 

“The first thing I do is mark where the 
truck is,” he said. “In case something hap- 
pens to me, my clients will know the pass 
code to the truck, and they will know where 
my keys are hidden.” 

Often with his older clients, Faust’s role 
is less of a guide and more of a companion. 
“A lot of my older clients don’t care if they 
shoot,” he said. “Sometimes I’m just a paid 
hunting buddy.” 


Don’t Hate Me Because I’m Active 
Next on my list of middle-aged outdoorsmen 
is Walter “Deet” James, the Commission's 
hunting heritage biologist from Shamokin, 
Pa. I thought he would be a great source at 
age 58, but after our conversation, not so 
much. James bikes to the bus stop each 
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morning, works out regularly, has no notice- 
able belly fat, owns a nice collection of guns 
and stays in a tree stand all day long. So yes, 
there is a lot to dislike about my colleague. 
Though it may not be obvious, there is 
a method to James’ madness and a lesson 
to be learned from his one-track mindset: 
Be prepared. And for James, that includes 
physically training for hunting. 
“Nearly everything I do on a daily or 
weekly basis pre-season includes 
light weight training—not 
the heavy stuff like I 
used to do,” he 
said. “Primar- 
ily dumbbell 


workouts. When its not hunting season, [I 
usually train] two or three times a week. I 
also bike and bus to work two miles in and 
two miles back. If I’m not riding it’s 
because it’s raining.” 

James also credits his simple lifestyle and 
diet for his good health. As we all know, fat 
is harder to burn and calories tougher to shed 
as we get older. 

“I try to watch my diet. It’s primarily a diet 
of venison and vegetables,” he said. “I’m like 
a dog; I live by myself and I don’t eat variety 
and I enjoy that. I like healthy eating and I 
try to lose some weight in the spring. I typi- 
cally cheat with some fatty junk in the fall. 

“Year-round, whether it be parking in a 
Wal-Mart parking lot or somewhere else, I'll 
never find those spots up close by the door. I 
will typically park in the back of the parking 
lot to get those extra few steps in. I avoid ele- 
vators. I also try to do two to three sets on 
the six flights of stairs at work.” 

James recommends older hunters check 
with their doctors and then develop an exer- 
cise regimen at least three times a week that 
includes stretching. He also recommends 
equipment that makes a given job easier; 
good boots for walking, using a cart to haul 
a deer out of the woods, lighter (and more 
expensive) aluminum climbing stands. 

“For deer hunting, climbers are my 
favorite,” he said. “I feel most safe and 
secure in one. It’s like I’m still 20 years old 
in a climber.” 


Go See a Doctor 
In search of some medical informa- 
tion, I found myself at UNC Rex 
Hospital—thankfully, only as a 
visitor. | had arranged time to 
talk with Dr. Ben Walker, 
department chair of cardiol- 
ogy and director of cardiac 
rehab. He reiterated that 
cardiovascular issues are 
the biggest health threats 
to outdoorsmen and 
women. While the tim- 
ing of symptoms can 
depend on a person's 
family history, risk fac- 
tors begin to change in 
your 40s and 50s. 


“It’s like a house,” he said. “It has the 
pipes in there [that] are more likely to 
build up crud the older the house is. It’s 
the same thing with our bodies. The older, 
the more likely.” 

1 found this particularly interesting since 
I do have a family history of heart issues. So, 
this naturally led to the question of how do 
I know if what I was feeling in my chest after 
dragging a deer 60 yards up a hill was, in 
fact, a heart attack? Much like with risk fac- 
tors, Walker said, symptoms can depend on 
the person. 

“1 think each person is different,” Walker 
said. “The classic teaching is having chest 
pressure or tightness in the center of the 
chest. People describe [a sensation] like a 
load of bricks or an elephant sitting on 
their chest that won't go away. That's the 
most classic. It can sometimes radiate or 
move up to the left jaw or the left arm, 
and that would be the textbook answer. 

“What we get worried about is not every- 
one has the same symptoms, particularly 
patients with diabetes. They don’t always 
have chest discomfort. And, also, females 
are less likely to have common presenta- 
tions. They’re more likely to have an atypi- 
cal presentation.” 

Walker stressed the importance of making 
sure that you are physically able to handle 
heavy exertion before going afield. This can 
include being tested for high blood pressure, 
diabetes, cholesterol and other risk factors. 
Perhaps most important, he said, is being 
aerobically fit. Any outdoors enthusiast 
needs to be able to do aerobic activities 
without symptoms. It’s sort of a crude 
stress test. 

“Whether you're walking, biking, going 
up a hill, hiking, whatever it is that makes 
you happy,” he said. “Doing that for about 
20, 30 minutes without limitations, that’s 
what you're kind of looking for. And as you 
exercise, even if you are deconditioned, the 
more you exercise, typically you get better 
over time. It's when you don’t get better that 
[we] say, ‘Well, maybe we should test your 
heart first before we actually start doing 
heavy exertional activities.” 

As your risk factors increase, so does the 
need of having a partner with you afield and 
having a reliable means of communication. 


If you have a medical emergency, getting 
help—and getting it quickly—is paramount. 
“If your cellphones don’t work because 
youre in a remote area, those emergency 
response [devices] people have [like an 
EPIRB] are really helpful if you do have 
symptoms,” Walker said. “Because all this 
comes down to time. If you have a blocked 
artery and you get unlucky and have a 


“The richness, the outdoor aciwvities, 
the chase of fish and game. | dont 


envision enpoying life when | can no 


longer do it.” 


heart attack out in the middle of nowhere, 
the clock’s ticking. And that clock, the same 
thing with a stroke, you're looking at about 
90 minutes or less before permanent 
damage happens.” 


Don’t Let Fear Win 

As scary as some of these warnings sound, 
they should not frighten you out of doing 
what you love. This was reaffirmed as I 
thought back to my conversation with 
Bill Williams, particularly his love of the 
outdoors. His words were at once quiet 
and earnest. 

“I live for it,” he said, staring out the 
den window. “The richness, the outdoor 
activities, the chase of fish and game. I 
don’t envision enjoying life when I can no 
longer do it.” 

Hopefully, that won't come for a good 
while. It’s been said that one’s life is a start 
date, an end date and a dash in the middle. 
What you do in that dash is up to you. 
Take care of yourself, for starters. Nobody 
else can. © 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor for 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
reached at 919-707-0175. 
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A RARE BiRD COMES 


Wood storks, once on the brink of, extinction, 
are hecoming a more familiar sight in the Coastal Plain 


WRITTEN BY DR. SARA SCHWEITZER / PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELISSA MCGAW 
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TODD PUSSER 


To many, swamps in the Wat coastal plain 
of North Carolina during the humid, still summer are the absolute last 
places to venture. Mosquitoes, water moccasins, alligators and drooping 
Spanish moss may seem foreboding, keeping these swamps protected 
from human intrusion. To the wood stork, these swamps with cypress 
trees emerging from pockets of open water, patrolled by alligators and 
avoided by people, are the perfect summer home. 


Adult and juvenile wood storks 


gather in a tree at a nesting 


site in Columbus County, one 
of several locations in the 
Coastal Plain this Threatened 
species has made its northern- 


most nesting region. 
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The wood stork (Mycteria americana) is 
the only stork native to North America. Also 
known as wood ibis, ironhead, flinthead 
and gannet, the wood stork is a large white 
bird with black-tipped wings spanning 60 
to 65 inches. It soars effortlessly with neck 
and legs outstretched as it skillfully uses 
the thermals. 

In fact, while I was observing wood storks 
with a law enforcement pilot in a small 
Maule fixed-wing plane to detect and count 
nests as part of my job as a wildlife diversity 
biologist for the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission, | worriedly pointed out storks 
soaring above and below us, striving to avoid 
collisions. I’m envious of a stork’s ability to 
fly for miles with little exertion in search of 
good feeding sites, or their circling over the 
colony, seeming to simply enjoy spinning 
about as we might on a roller coaster, keep- 
ing an eye on their nest, chicks and mate. 

Wood storks are amazing birds but may 
not be considered beautiful by all, except 
perhaps those with androgenetic alopecia, or 
tendency toward baldness, since wood storks 
have a bald head and neck. They have a 
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black, thick bill that is slightly decurved 
toward the tip. Immature storks up to 
3 years old have gray feathers on their 
head and neck, and a yellowish bill. 
Chicks have fluffy white down. 

Wood storks began nesting in North 
Carolina in 2005 as populations began 
expanding north due to the deteriora- 
tion of their traditional nesting grounds 
in southern Florida. North Carolina is 
now the northernmost nesting area of the 
species and features four colonies. That 
number is likely to rise as more wood 
storks discover the swampy habitat they 
desire in North Carolina. 


ONE OF A KiND 


The wood stork was added to the federal 
list of Endangered species in 1984 when it 
was determined that the population of wood 
storks in the United States would become 

extinct without considerable conservation 
effort. The historical range of nesting wood 
storks in the U.S. likely extended from Texas 
to South Carolina. It is distinct from the next 
closest nesting population that ranges from 


Swampy habitat like this Carolina bay is 
ideal for wood storks but difficult to 
access for a biologist like Sara Schweitzer, 


who studies the nesting colony’s popula- 
tion from above. 


Mexico to northern Argentina. This Southern 
nesting population is not Endangered. 
The nesting population in the U.S. 
declined from about 20,000 pairs in the 
1930s to about 10,000 pairs in 1960 to only 
about 5,000 pairs in the late 1970s. The 
small nesting population in the 1970s 
occurred in Florida’s Everglades and Big 
Cypress area, the core of the historical 


Despite their large size, wood storks are 
skilled at navigating limbs of trees and 
shrubs, and can grasp even small branches 
with strong, dull pink feet. 


population of wood storks in the U.S., with 
other historical colonies in the Southeast 
being small and ephemeral. 

Because wood storks select nesting areas 
with cypress trees within swamps flooded 
during winter to early spring, followed by 
drying in late summer, alterations to this 
natural system reduce nesting attempts 
and survival of chicks. Logging of cypress 
swamps and ditching to drain wetlands 
significantly altered nesting habitats, reduc- 
ing numbers of pairs that attempted to nest 
and survival of chicks from those that tried 
to nest. Draining water below nesting trees 
increased access to nests by raccoons and 
other nest predators. Engineering actions 
that changed the hydrology, or seasonal wet- 
dry cycle, of swamps reduced the abundance 
of fish and made fish unavailable to storks 
and their unique feeding behavior. 

Wood storks feed primarily on small fish 
(1 to 10 inches long) in shallow (2 to 16 
inches deep), still, open water. When water 
levels recede due to lack of precipitation or 
management of impoundments and ditches, 
fish become concentrated and perfect entrees 
for wood storks. Wood storks are tactile 
feeders wherein they keep their bill slightly 
open and feel for fish, then snap shut on 


them instantly. In fact, wood storks may have 
the quickest reflexes of any vertebrate with 
the ability to snap their bill shut in less than 
25 milliseconds. Often, wood storks feed at 
night when sight feeders, like great egrets 
and great blue herons, must roost and wait 
until dawn. 
Storks’ feeding behavior may resonate 

with people who enjoy noodling or 


NATURE'S WAYS 


How Do Wood Storks Capture 
Their Prey? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


appropriate feeding sites. Therefore, 
abundant shallow-water feeding sites are 
needed for colonies of storks in North Car- 
olina that may include 20 to 500 adults, 
depending on the colony size. 

Distance to feeding sites is not a signifi- 
cant limiting factor because storks use late- 
morning through afternoon thermals to carry 


North Carolina is now the northemmost nesting 
aren of the Species and features four colonies 


hand-fishing, 
primarily for catfish; clear water is not 
needed, just knowing where fish are con- 
centrated. Having been bitten by a wood 
stork, I can testify to the strength of their 
bite. A colleague who has spent most of his 
career studying storks has numerous scars 
on his arms that he is more than happy to 
show off. Fish beware! 

Storks need a lot of fish during the four- 
to five-month breeding season, not just for 
the adults, but for their growing, hungry 
chicks. They typically have one to three 
chicks to feed. It's estimated that a pair of 
storks and their chicks consume more than 
440 pounds of fish during the breeding sea- 
son. With this demand for a supply of fish, 
adults often soar 40 miles, and some- 
times up to even 75 miles, in search of 


in the state. 


them effortlessly 

on soaring searches for food. However, 
parents consider the amount of time neces- 
sary to retrieve food for chicks and select 
nearby foraging sites whenever they are 
available, increasing the survival rate of 
their chicks. 

Caring for chicks begins when they are 
adorable, fluffy, white hatchlings to fledged 
teenagers who still depend on mom and dad 
(up to three months after hatching) and 
annoy them with their begging, whiny calls. 
The parents are saints for putting up with 
their “teenagers” and their incessant chat- 
ter. Maybe that is why one colloquial name 
for the wood stork is preacher bird. That 
name could also be attributed to storks’ 
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Sara Schweitzer, coordinator of the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission's Wildlife 
Diversity Program, talks with a landowner 
about wood storks that have formed a 
nesting colony in an impounded lake on 
his property. 
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serious-looking way of roosting 
with their heads bowed, as if in 
prayer. Perhaps they are praying 
that their kids will grow up 

strong and independent, soon. 


A LOSS OF HABITAT 


Wood stork populations 
declined significantly in their 
original core area of southern 
Florida from the 1930s to 1970s 
due to an increase in agricultural activities 
and development of homes and businesses. 
Between the adaptive nature of storks and 
people’s concern and management efforts, 
new areas were used for nesting and feeding 
from the late 1970s to the 1990s. 

Wood storks began to use managed, 
impounded wetlands in central to north- 
ern Florida, and new nesting colonies 
were detected in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. These dispersed nesting wood storks 
may be those that abandoned poor condi- 
tions in southern Florida. At the same 
time numbers of nesting pairs in south- 
ern Florida were dwindling, numbers in 
Georgia increased from four pairs in 1965 
to 1,501 pairs in 1995 to 2,942 in 2014. 
In South Carolina, storks increased from 


11 pairs in 1981 to 829 pairs in 1995 to 
more than 2,500 nests in 2014. 

Biologists began to study wood stork pop- 
ulations intensively, spurred on by its listing 
as Endangered in 1984, and its recovery plan 
completion in 1989. Both the populations of 
nesting pairs and survival of chicks to fledg- 
ling age increased in response to a variety of 
management actions. 

These strategies included providing pro- 
tected nesting and roosting sites, supplemen- 
tal forage fish in managed impoundments 
and ponds when chicks and fledglings were 
present, and artificial nesting structures. 
State and federal programs that provided 
funds for landowners to include management 
for wood storks and other wetland depen- 
dent wildlife further increased foraging and 
nesting habitats. The Wood Stork Research 
and Monitoring Working Group was formed 
to meet annually to discuss results through- 
out the wood stork’s range, and to set 
research and management priorities. 

By 2014, scientists and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service agreed that the population 
should be downlisted from Endangered to 
Threatened—a huge success for the species 
and all those who have been working to 
bring it back. In addition to increased 


numbers of nesting pairs and productivity, 
the distribution of nesting colonies contin- 
ued to increase. The first colony detected in 
North Carolina was recorded in 2005, and 
since then, three other colonies have been 
found and monitored annually. Therefore, 
North Carolina is now the northernmost 
nesting area of the species. 


WELCOME TO NORTH CAROLINA 


We are fortunate that the largest nesting 
colony is on private land where the land- 
owner respects the wood storks and does not 
disturb them or alter the impounded lake 
where they enjoy the cypress trees and alli- 
gators protecting them from raccoons and 
other predators. The second-largest nesting 
colony is within a Carolina bay near Lum- 
berton that became a State Natural Area of 
the North Carolina State Parks system in 
2017. This large Carolina bay in the Lumber 
River Basin has been relatively undisturbed 
or altered. Audubon North Carolina will 
work with the Commission and State 
Parks to develop a management plan for 
this site. 

Storks nest within the bay and are 
quite difficult to see from land, so we sur- 
vey them from fixed-wing aircraft. In 2018, 
we ran test flights over the colony with 
an unoccupied aerial vehicle or quadcop- 
ter. The Commission is collaborating with 
a research team from UNC Wilmington to 
perfect these surveys so we can get better 
data on the storks and other nesting 
species from a safer platform than fixed- 
wing aircraft. 


Schweitzer and Wildlife Technician Annika Andersson conduct perimeter studies of wood storks and 


other species in the nesting colonies. They conduct these surveys by ground and air to estimate the 


population of wood storks and other wading birds. 


The storks seem unconcerned about our 
efforts to paddle around their colony, stare at 
them from shorelines with spotting scopes, 
spin over them in aircraft, or most recently, 
send a small quadcopter humming over them 
in a transect pattern, snooping on them and 
their nests. They are unique birds and we 
are happy to have them nest in our state's 
cypress swamps and seek fish in shallow, 
quiet waters of forested wetlands. 

The Commission will look for new colo- 
nies annually and hope our cypress swamps 


will continue to attract storks and contribute 
to the population's growth and success. The 
efforts of all who engage private landowners 
and set aside unique, valuable wetland hab- 
itat will provide future generations with 
beautiful soaring storks, clean water and 
areas of quiet solitude. = 


Dr. Sara Schweitzer is the coordinator of the 
Commission’ Wildlife Diversity Program. She 
has been studying wood storks for 12 years 
in Florida, Georgia and North Carolina. 
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COOKING with FIRE 4 


Anything cooked indoors can also be cooked on a campfire 


written by B.B. Gillen + photographed by Thomas Harvey 


Carolina GS Council. I got to teach adult women how to build and cook on fires. 


here is nothing more comforting than gazing into a campfire and absorbing the dancing amber color of the flames or 
watching red-hot coals glow. Campfires bring people in. We share our inner-most thoughts sitting around a campfire. 


The best stories are told there. Friendships are made. 


Many of my fondest memories are sitting around the campfire with my dad at his Johnston County farm. We cooked, 
we talked and shared so much. I was a Girl Scout growing up and an outdoor trainer for what used to be the Pines of 


I not only enjoy campfires in my personal life, but I get to include them in my work as the outdoor skills coordinator for 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. I teach campfire cooking at our Game & Outdoor Cooking classes and stress that 
there is no reason to be intimidated by fire if you keep safety first and use common sense. 


Whether you are using a Dutch oven to bake, a grate to cook a steak or burger, a tripod to make the best tasting coffee 


you'll ever drink or foil cookery to bake and roast, everything always tastes better when prepared outdoors. 


FIVE TIPS FOR CAMPFIRE COOKING 


Keep firewood dry 
I always take a tarp to keep my wood dry and covered when camping 
or keep it under a permanent cover when I am stationary. 


Have tinder, waterproof matches and good fire starters 

You can make homemade fire starters using cardboard egg cartons 
with dryer lint or wood shavings. Fill an egg carton’s indentions with 
lint or wood shavings and melted paraffin, old candle pieces or wax 
crayons. Then tear off what you need to start fires. Other options 
include wrapping candle wax or old candle pieces in waxed paper or 
splintering old lighter wood. 


Don't wear loose clothing and always tie back any long hair 

[had a friend with long hair who bent over a fire to add another log. 
The flame jumped and she went from hair down her back to shoul- 
der-length hair. It was a lesson well-learned. Other disasters waiting 
to happen include loose sleeves and hanging scarfs. 


¢ Always have sand and a bucket of water nearby in case of an emergency 


First and foremost: Use a metal or steel bucket; plastic buckets melt 
if they get close to the fire. You never know when a gust of wind might 
come up and you must take control of the fire. Throwing sand into 
a frying pan can extinguish a grease fire if you don't have access to 
a proper fire extinguisher. Of course, never use water on grease. 


* Always have aluminum foil and an “old faithful” Dutch oven 


By old faithful, I mean one with a flanged lid on top, feet on the bot- 
tom and a handle to tote it from fire to table. This way, you can place 
wood coals or charcoal briquettes underneath and on top of it. Cast 
iron cooks evenly and is reliable. 


LAZY FRUIT COBBLER ON THE CAMPFIRE 


INGREDIENTS 


5 cans fruit pie filling 

(apple, blueberry, cherry, peach or strawberry) 
1 package cake mix (white, yellow or spiced) 
2 sticks margarine or butter 


ground cinnamon to taste (optional) 


PREPARATION 


* Line your Dutch oven with aluminum foil 

* Pour cans of fruit pie filling into Dutch oven 

* Spread dry cake mix evenly over filling 

* Cut the margarine into small pieces and 
drop evenly over top of the dry cake mix 

* Sprinkle cinnamon to taste, if desired 

* Place lid on Dutch oven 

* Use approximately 15 charcoal or wood 
briquettes on bottom and 10 on top 


Sit back and enjoy the campfire with 
friends and family while regularly check- 
ing on the coals to make sure they are hot. 
Replace any that are burning down. Lift 
the lid with caution and check to ensure 
the dish is bubbling and cooking nicely 
after about 20-25 minutes. Cook for 
approximately 45 minutes, or until done. 
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\ fy) illie Overman has 
my ) little need fora 
~@ computer. A hair 
stylist since arriving on 
the Outer Banks 33 years 
ago, Overman gets all the 
information she needs 
from the customers who 
ok sit in her chair. 
Millie Overman — “If you ever need a job 
done, ask your hairdresser,” 

said Overman, who owns Encore by the Shore in 
Kill Devil Hills. “We know everybody.” 

So it should hardly come as a surprise that 
Overman’s life-changing event that turned her 
into a sea turtle advocate originated with scissors 
and a blow dryer. One day nearly 30 years ago, 
Pam Fearn was sitting in Overman’s chair when 
she mentioned the sea turtle nest that she and her 
husband, Robbie, were watching on the beach. 
The turtle hatchlings were nearly ready to emerge 
from the sand, Fearn said, so maybe Overman 
would be interested in stopping by. Overman did 
just that a few days later, arriving to the beach at 
dusk while the husband and wife nest-watchers 
stepped away for dinner. Within a few minutes, 
Overman received quite the surprise: The hatch- 
lings began to emerge onto the beach. 


~~ 


Juvenile green sea turtles, like this pair ~ ; “T had no idea what to do,” Overman said. “Two 
found along the s6und side of Hatteras _ tourists who were walking down the beach ran 
Island, are regularly observed in North . over to help and we saw the turtles into the water. 
_ Carolina waters. Adults, however, lay just I know that never happens. You don’t go and sit 
“afew nests along the coast each year. down and within three minutes a turtle nest 
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boils [hatches]. Right then I thought I need 
to get involved and pay back that beautiful 
miracle that I got to see.” 

Overman did more than that. She helped 
create a movement. 

In 1993, the hairdresser-turned-turtle- 
protector founded the Network for Endan- 
gered Sea Turtles, better known as N.E.S.T. 
Back then, the group featured a handful of 
volunteers who learned on the fly while 
scouring the Outer Banks for nests and 
warming stranded turtles in motel bathtubs 
and donated kiddie pools in Overman’s 
living room. 

“I learned quickly to make sure you 
don't have a crack 
in your kiddie 
pool before you 
bring it inside,” 
said Overman, 
who now serves 
in an emeritus 
role for the group. 


Tar, 
Sa 


Now a fine-tuned operation, N.E.S.T.’s 
hundreds of volunteers patrol the shores of 
the northern Outer Banks on ATVs to iden- 
tify and monitor turtle nests during hatch- 
ing season in spring and summer months, 
and rescue hypothermic (or cold-stun) 
turtles washed ashore in late fall and winter. 

Overman is hardly alone in her passion 
for sea turtles. As part of a cooperative 
agreement with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission oversees 22 organizations that 
carry out nesting surveys and nest protec- 
tion measures for the Sea Turtle Nest Pro- 
tection Program. These groups are made 
up of volunteers (every municipal beach 
town has a program), public agencies (the 
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National Park Service, U.S. Marine Corps, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the North 
Carolina Division of Parks and Recreation 
and the N.C. Coastal Reserve are involved) 
and non-governmental organizations 
(including the Bald Head Island Conser- 
vancy and Audubon). All told, these organi- 
zations monitor approximately 325 miles of 
the state’s 330 miles of coastal beaches. In 
fact, there are more sea turtle monitors in 
North Carolina (roughly 1,500 to 2,000 
people) than sea turtle nests (an average of 
750 per year). 
“We could not do this without our 
volunteers and coopera- 
tors,” said Matthew 
Godfrey, the Commission's 
sea turtle biologist who 
coordinates the various 
stakeholders and oversees the 
data collection. He works 
alongside Sarah Finn, the 
~ Commission's coordinator 
for the N.C. Sea 
Turtle Stranding 
and Salvage Net- 
work based in 
New Hanover 
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County, and 

a Karen Clark, 
‘4% | director of the 
~ Commission’s 


Outer Banks 
Education Center, who leads training for 
program participants and much of the 
cold-stun recovery work in the northern 
Outer Banks. 

For many of the program's volunteers, 
protecting sea turtles has become a surpris- 
ing way of life. Volunteers include retirees 
who got involved with their groups as a 
way to Stay active and have since become 
champions of the cause. 

“It's a good sense that I’m doing some- 
thing that might preserve them for the future 
and that it is something that will touch a 
lot of people in the long run by preserving 
them,” said Carmel Zetts, a retiree who 
oversees 150 volunteers while running the 
Sunset Beach Turtle Watch Program since 


1996. “Everything in the ocean has a pur- 
pose. It just makes me feel good when I can 
save a turtle or see those babies go in the 
water. I know I am doing something good.” 

Results of the hard work have begun to 
show in the number of nests found on North 
Carolina beaches in recent years. Since the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission began 
collecting data on nests laid by loggerhead 
turtles (the most common sea turtle in North 
Carolina) in the early 1990s, the four highest 
recordings of nests have occurred in the past 
six years—including a record 1,600 nests 
in 2016. 

“Our goal is recovery,” Godfrey said. “We 
follow the National Loggerhead Recovery 
Plan. Certain criteria have to be met for the 
species to be considered recovered. One is 
the number of nests laid each year in North 
Carolina. One official recovery goal is 2,000 
nests per year. That would be a sign that the 
population would be robust enough to be 
considered recovered.” 


Boiling Over with Help 

Each of the five species of sea turtles found 
in North Carolina is protected under the 
federal Endangered Species Act. The log- 
gerhead (Caretta caretta) and green turtle 
(Chelonia mydas) are each listed as Threat- 
ened. Kemp’s ridley (Lepidochelys kempii), 
leatherback (Dermochelys coriacea) and 
hawksbill (Eretmochelys imbricata) turtles 
are each classified as Endangered. Logger- 
heads account for roughly 95 percent of 
sea turtle nests in North Carolina; green, 
Kemps ridley and leatherback turtles typi- 
cally lay a few nests on our beaches each 
year while hawksbill nests are rare in this 
area. North Carolina is at the northern end 
of the nesting range for sea turtles in the 
West Atlantic, with nesting density highest 
in the southern part of the state. 

Sea turtles are long-lived, mysterious crea- 
tures that most North Carolina residents 
rarely get to see in their natural environment. 
This is one reason why protecting and moni- 
toring nests is so important: The best oppor- 
tunity to track and study sea turtles is when 
they are on land. 


Clockwise from top:A rare leatherback 
turtle was found dead at Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore after plastic was found 
in its stomach. Kemp's ridley turtles are 
infrequent nesters on North Carolina 
beaches, while loggerheads account for 
roughly 95 percent of nests. A close-up 
of a nest of green turtle eggs and an 
unhatched loggerhead egg. Tracks in the 
sand show a green turtles path to her nest. 
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“There are some protections for them in 


the water, where sea turtles spend most of 
their time,” Godfrey said. “But the easiest 


place to interact with them and manage them 
is on the land, so it is like low-hanging fruit 


to protect the nests. You can get access to 
them here, whereas it is much more diffi- 
cult to find them in the water and protect 
them there.” 


Female sea turtles come ashore to lay their 
eggs from May to September. They typically 


arrive under the cover of darkness and, if not 
disturbed, crawl to a safe, dry area to dig a 


nest roughly 1 to 2 feet deep. A female log- 


gerhead will lay about 100 to 120 eggs, each 
of which are roughly the size of a ping-pong 


ball. She will then cover the nest and return 


to the ocean, the only evidence of her pres- 
ence being large, tire-like tracks left in the 
sand by her 250-pound frame and flippers. 


The state and USFWS standardized moni- 


toring practices for volunteers and coopera- 
tors, all of whom must participate in training 
each year and be certified to participate in 
various interactions with sea turtles, from 
nest sitting to stranding response. Monitor- 
ing runs through nesting season, and the 


participants arrive each day at sunrise. They 


begin patrolling the beach, either on foot or 
ATY, in search of signs of a “beach crawl” 
by a female turtle. If they spot one, they'll 
follow the tracks to see if a nest has been 
laid. Turtles will often arrive on the beach 
and, if they do not like their surroundings, 
return to the ocean without laying a nest, a 
process monitors call a “false crawl.” 

If a nest is found, the monitors will care- 
fully locate the eggs and remove one to be 
sent to Godfrey for DNA testing. They then 
cover the eggs back up, put up a sign mark- 
ing the nest, erect protective fencing (if nec- 
essary to guard from predators), record the 
date and location, and then continue their 
patrol down the beach. At the end of the 
morning, monitors upload the information 
to a tracking database. 

Eggs incubate for roughly 50 to 60 days 
depending on the temperature of the sand— 
cooler temperatures prolong the incubation 
period. A new advance in nest monitoring 
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has been adding temperature sensors to the 
nest that allow participants to track the tem- 
perature in the nest to better predict when 
the hatchlings will emerge. Like the mother’s 
arrival, hatchlings tend to come out of the 
nest at night when the sand cools. 

Observers describe the nest hatching as 
a boiling, because the newborns appear to 
bubble to the surface at once. The hatchlings 
then follow visual cues, like lighting gradi- 
ents, to the ocean, where they begin 24 to 
48 hours of paddling to get beyond the 
coastal zone filled with predators. The trip 
from nest to sea is just the first step of a 
challenging journey for a young sea turtle. 
Most of the hatchlings will ultimately suc- 
cumb to a variety of predators in the water, 
so nest monitors believe it is important to 
make the initial leg, from nest to sea, as safe 
as possible. 


Volunteers, like ones from the Oak Island 
Sea Turtle Protection Program, have a vari- 
ety of duties, including preparing a path 
for hatchlings (below), protecting a nest 
from beachgoers (bottom right) and serv- 
ing as crowd control (inset). Their work is 
rewarded by seeing hatchlings scamper 
to the surf, like these baby loggerheads. 
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Meet the (Nest) Parents 

After 50 days of incubation, “nest parents” 
arrive to sit with the nest in the evening 
when hatchling emergence is most likely. 
This often becomes a social event, as crowds 
gather in beach chairs around the taped-off 
nest in hopes of seeing the phenomenon of 
newborn sea turtles. Nest parents double as 
educators and crowd-control managers, pro- 
viding information about sea turtle biology 
and conservation and informing those 
around about what will happen during the 
emergence while making sure excited turtle- 
watchers do not get in the way. 

“We like to educate the public, especially 
about what to do when the hatchlings start to 
emerge,” said Jacci Hohnstein, who runs the 
Oak Island Sea Turtle Protection Program. 
“We tell them, ‘Don’t pick them up. Don't 
get in their way. Let the volunteers help them 
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“If we dont try and protect the ocean, 
from all of the plastic and plastic bags 
and trash, there wont be any turtles 
for the next generation coming up. 
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Green Sea Turtle 


et to the water.’ We can have hundreds of 
pectators during hatching. Sometimes it 
ets a little hard to manage, but more than 
kely they are very helpful.” 

The first sign a nest is ready to produce 
atchlings is rather subtle: A depression in 
he sand signals that the turtles are on their 
yay. A few minutes to a few hours later, the 
rst hatchling that serves as a scout of sorts 
vill stick its head out of the sand. “Scouts do 
nost of the digging that gets everybody mov- 
ng,” Hohnstein said. Then quite suddenly, 
he rest of the nest arrives, seemingly all at 
mce, and the “boil” is in full effect. They 
hen scramble down the beach to enter the 
ean and begin the next leg of their journey. 

“It's really something to see,” said Peggy 
-athey, a longtime volunteer and current 
lirector-at-large for N.E.S.T. “It really looks 
ike they have boiled out of the sand. They 
re all trying to get out at once, and when 
hey get to the top they just come piling out.” 

Roughly 72 hours after the emergence, 
he nest parents return to do a nest inventory 
n which they count the eggs to see how 
nany have hatched, count the eggs that did 
10t hatch and rescue any hatchlings that may 
10t have made it out of the nest. At the end 
yf the season, each group tallies the total 
umber of eggs and the total number of 
iatchlings to determine the emergence 
success for the beach. 


challenges Ahead 

some obstacles turtles face depends on 
he region. For example, at Cape Lookout 
National Seashore, turtles face fewer 
man-made hazards on their relatively 
remote beaches but nests are more prone 
to predators. 

“The biggest threat over time for sea turtle 
nests [here] is predation by land mammals,” 
said Jon Altman, the director of cultural and 
natural resources for Cape Lookout National 
Seashore. “Something that has come up in 
recent years is the coyote range expansion. 
They are now on two of our islands and they 
are efficient at finding food resources. 

“Hurricanes and high tides are natural 
events and can wash out a lot of nests. 


Hurricane Florence was in September [of 
last year], which was still peak [emergence] 
season for nests laid in June and July. We 
lost 54 nests in that one storm.” 
Advocating for sea turtles does not end 
after nesting season. Volunteers have worked 
with their local municipalities to create 
better conditions for turtles, from enforcing 
litter laws on the beach to requiring beach- 
goers to fill in holes and pick up beach 
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is usually brighter than the horizon on the 
land. But lighting coming from parking lots 
or houses can send turtles the wrong way. 

Although identifying the problem is simple 
enough, finding a solution is not. 

“Some lights could be shielded. The trick 
is to make sure that the light is not visible on 
the beach at the turtle eye level,” Godfrey 
said. “We could adjust parking lot lights in 
a way so that they illuminate the lots but 
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Volunteers are usually out before dawn and on the lookout for sea turtle tracks during nesting season. 


equipment that might block a turtle’s path. 
In Sunset Beach, Zetts is working with local 
restaurants to discontinue use of plastic 
straws that can end up in the ocean and in 
the bellies of creatures like turtles. 

“If we don’t try and protect the ocean, 
from all of the plastic and plastic bags and 
trash, there won't be any turtles for the next 
generation coming up,” Zetts said. 

One of the biggest issues turtle advocates 
are working on is limiting the amount of 
artificial light on the beaches at night, which 
can disorient turtles trying to find their way 
to the ocean. Turtles use visual clues to find 
the water because on a natural beach with 
no artificial light, the horizon over the water 


do not illuminate the beach. We could have 
motion-sensitive lights. We could build up 
some dune vegetation that naturally blocks 
light from the land side. There are ways to 
do it, but they usually cost money and 
take time.” 

Nevertheless, Godfrey said that he is 
optimistic. “Given the determination and 
commitment of the army of volunteers 
who work tirelessly for the protection of 
sea turtle nests in North Carolina, I am 
sure we will eventually find a way to fix 
the lighting issue.” = 


Josh Leventhal is editor for Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He can be reached at 919-707-0177. 
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WILDLIFE 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
ZOVISPHOTLOICOMP EIMION 


WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA MAGAZINE IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE 15TH ANNUAL INSTALLMENT OF OUR POPULAR 
AND SUCCESSFUL PHOTO COMPETITION. Last year, more than 1,200 images were entered. This year, your winning 
photo could be published on the cover of this magazine. 

Adult photo competition entrants must be subscribers to Wildlife in North Carolina. Photographers in the two 
youth categories (13-17 years old and 12 and under) may enter free of charge. The cost of the prizes and the 
prints sent to winners has necessitated that the magazine join the ranks of many other photo contests and charge 
an entry fee. 

The Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition aims to encourage people to participate in nature photog- 
raphy, thereby fostering greater understanding and appreciation of North Carolina’s wildlife and wild places. 
Winning photographs will be published in the January/February 2020 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina. Thanks 
to our exhibition sponsor, JW Image Company of Raleigh, the winners will also be exhibited at the Museum of 
Natural Sciences and at other science museums and wildlife education centers across the state in 2020. 

The N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, our founding partner, is a fantastic place to learn about North Carolina’s 
wildlife and wild places through its exhibits and classes. North Carolina’s outstanding state parks are ideal places 
to photograph wild animals and wild landscapes. Visit newildlife.org for more information about the competition, 
then get outside and show us your best nature photography. 


Creatures big and small are featured in our Photo Competition, like this ladybug entered in last year’s Invertebrates category. 
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WHO MAY ENTER 

Amateur and professional photographers, except 
for employees of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences, 
and their immediate families (children, siblings 
and spouses). Adult entrants must be subscrib- 
ers to the magazine. 


WHAT TO ENTER 

Photos will be judged in 10 categories: 

Birds 

Mammals 

Reptiles and Amphibians 

Invertebrates 

Wild Landscapes: The peaks, valleys, plains and 
beaches of North Carolina. 

Wild Plants and Fungi: Wild-growing plants 
only, including their flowers, leaves, fruits and 
other parts. Absolutely no cultivated plants will 
be accepted. 

Outdoor Recreation: Show how people interact 
with North Carolina’s natural world through 
activities that are inextricably linked to nature, 
such as hunting, fishing, hiking, rock climbing 
or Canoeing. 

Animal Behavior: Anything animals do, from 
everyday activities to interactions with other 
animals to unusual behavior. 

Youth Photographer, 13-17: Any of the above 
subjects, shot by photographers under 18. 
Youth Photographer, 12 and under: Any of the 
above subjects, shot by children 12 and younger. 
Photographs must have been taken in North 
Carolina no earlier than Sept. 15, 2015. 

You must declare on your entry form if your 
photograph is of an animal in captivity, such as 
at a zoo, nature center or rehabilitation facility. 
Please do not enter photos of animals that are 
both captive and non-native to North Carolina 
(for example, polar bears or lions at the N.C. Zoo). 

No pets or domestic animals will be 
accepted, with the exception of animals partici- 
pating with people in outdoor recreation (for 
example, hunting dogs or riders on horseback). 

Please do not harass wildlife in an attempt 
to photograph it. 

Manipulation of images, either film or digital, 
should be limited to conventional darkroom tech- 
niques or basic sharpening and cropping. Images 
should contain only the subject matter as origi- 
nally seen through the viewfinder. Multiple 
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exposures, digitally stitched photos, high dynamic 
range images and photos containing any manip- 
ulated or added content will not be accepted and 
should not be entered. 

Entries may not contain any text aside from 
that contained in the subject matter. Date stamps, 
signatures and trail camera information are not 
permitted, regardless of whether they are added 
during or after the image is photographed. Ori- 
ginal images may be cropped to eliminate date 
stamps or other text. 

An entrant must hold all rights to a photo- 
graph. Photos previously published or pending 
publication, or that violate or infringe upon 
another person's copyright, are not eligible. 
Please do not infringe on the rights of property 
owners in an attempt to photograph animals. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Visit ncwildlife.org, click on the Photo Com- 
petition link, and then click the Enter a Photo 
link to submit a photograph. Only JPG files 
smaller than 2 MB will be accepted for upload. 
Upload your photo using the online entry form 
on the website. Repeat this process for each 
photo entered. Entrants may submit a maximum 
of two (2) photos per category. 

The competition begins at 8 a.m. on Saturday, 
June 1, 2019. Entries must be uploaded by 5 p.m. 
on Sunday, Sept. 1, 2019. Entrants may verify 
receipt of entries by checking ncwildlife.org 
and clicking the Photo Competition link to 
view a text list of all entries. 

An image may be entered in only one cate- 
gory. For instance, if a photo of a preening wood 
duck might fit in Birds or Animal Behavior, you 
must choose the one category in which you want 
the image to compete. 

Entrants in the youth categories must be the 
appropriate age for the category entered on the 
closing date of the competition. Once a youth 
photographer has entered two photos in the 
proper youth category, they may enter other 
photos in any other categories they wish. 


PRIZES 

All winners will be published in the January/ 
February 2020 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina 
and exhibited at the N.C. Museum of Natural 
Sciences. Winners will also receive a print of 
their winning entry from JW Image Company. 


Grand prize: Your photo published on the 
cover of the January/February 2020 issue of 
Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, plus $200. 


First place, all categories: $100. 
Second place, all categories: $75. 


Third place, all categories: $50. 


JUDGES 

Winners will be selected by a panel comprised 
of staff of the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences and 
professional wildlife photographers. 


THE FINE PRINT 

By entering the Wildlife in North Carolina 2019 
Photo Competition, entrants grant all sponsors 
the right to publish and use submitted photo- 
graphs in print or electronic form to promote 
the competition. Reproduction of entries will 
include the necessary photographer credit. 

Entrants agree that if their submission is 
selected as a winner, they grant all sponsors the 
right to display their photograph(s) at venues 
including but not limited to the N.C. Museum 
of Natural Sciences. Exhibition of entries will 
include photographer credit. 

Entrants will be asked on the online entry 
form if their photo was taken in a North Carolina 
state park. All such entries will be provided to the 
N.C. Division of Parks and Recreation for possi- 
ble usage in public information/promotional 
materials, park displays or agency press releases 
to various media outlets. Any such usage will 
include the necessary photographer credit. 

Winners will be required to provide original 
source material—slides, high-resolution digital 
files or negatives—for reproduction in the 
magazine and for exhibition prints. Original 
digital files of winning photos must be accom- 
panied by a color print of at least 4x6 inches. 

Wildlife in North Carolina staff will determine 
entry eligibility. 


QUESTIONS? 


Please do not call about entries. Send questions 
to competition@ncwildlife.org. 


Enter online at ncwildlife.org. 
Grab your camera and good luck! 
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Wood planks, salt air and clicking reels: 
A father and son’s shared love of pier fishing 


WRITTEN BY JOHN EVENSON 
ILLUSTRATED BY GARY PALMER 


would be a wealthy man right now had I been given a dime 
every time someone asked me “What is that?” after entering 
the basement of my parent’s split-level home when I was 
growing up. 

The question was asked, almost without fail, by anyone who 
saw the old skin mount of the giant king mackerel hanging on 
our wall, missing its body from the dorsal fin to the tail. 1 would 
quickly launch into the story with as much passion and articula- 
tion as any elementary-aged kid could, explaining that the fish 
was a king mackerel and that my dad had caught it on Surf City 
Pier in 1975. I'd go on, making sure to emphasize that a shark 
had bitten the king while my dad was reeling it in and all he 
could land was half the fish. That half, from the head to the dor- 
sal fin, weighed an astonishing 35 pounds. Locals at the Surf City 
pier believed this fish would have broken the state king record, 
which was 57 pounds at the time. 

I can still hear myself repeating these details over and over like 
it was yesterday, even though at least 25 years have passed since 
I was in elementary school. While the sight of that king mackerel 
mount has become a common part of the landscape of my mem- 
ory, looking at it now I realize what a monument it truly is, not 
only of the passion and heartbreak of a tragic fishing battle, but a 
symbol of a magical era of fishing on the North Carolina coast. 


I ONS LT 


My great-grandfather, Gib Todd, built the second cottage on 
Ocean Isle Beach in 1953. He purchased two lots from Odell 
Williamson for $500 each and built a small cinder block house 
with one big room in the middle and four small bedrooms on 
each corner. After Hurricane Hazel knocked the first house into 


the ocean in 1954, Odell Williamson graciously allowed my great- 
grandfather to move and rebuild farther down the beach toward 
the west end. Between Williamson's graciousness and my great- 
grandfather's determination to rebuild, a seed was sown in that pow- 
dery Brunswick County sand that is still growing generations later. 

My dad spent his summers in that cottage at Ocean Isle, learn- 
ing to fish from my great-grandfather. A love affair with fishing was 
born, as my great-grandfather would wake up before dawn to drive 
my 11-year-old dad to pick up some shrimp and bloodworms and 
drop him off to fish at Ocean Isle Beach Pier. 

As the years passed and my dad grew into a teenager, his fishing 
matured and his desire to catch king mackerel grew. King fishing 
was beginning to establish itself as the new passion of North Caro- 
lina pier fishermen, but there were not as many kings being caught 
on Ocean Isle Beach Pier at the time. Brunswick County locals 
weren't focusing on king fishing and the silt stirred up from the 
Cape Fear River made the water cloudy and tough to fish. As Dad 
would tell it, the guys at the end of Ocean Isle Pier weren’t as 
advanced and technical with their fishing at the time, and the 
rumors swirled that the guys fishing in the clear and deeper water 
north of the Cape Fear River were consistently landing big kings. 

Being able to drive, my dad jumped in his ragged 1966 Plym- 
outh Valiant and rambled up Highway 17 to Surf City Pier. It was 
there that Dad discovered how to use the newly invented Clothes- 
pin Rig, and it was there that he caught his first king mackerel. It 
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ve 
was on Surf City Pier, where he spent count- 
less hours over that emerald green water 


perfecting his skill in catching limitless 
king mackerel, cobia and even a tarpon. 


TIMES CHANGE 


As the years went by, Dad moved to Holly 
Ridge, just to be close enough to Surf City 
to fish. He loved Surf City Pier so much 
that he slept on it 17 straight nights, going 
home only to shower and eat an occasional 
meal. Growing up, I would listen to stories 
of him being awakened by the sound of the 
clicker on his reel going off at dawn, hav- 
ing slept all night at the end of the pier. I 
would listen in amazement at all the fish that 
were caught then—“five kings in one day!” 
—just by him alone, not to mention all the 
other kings caught by the other fishermen. 

I would listen as he would tell me of all 
the tarpon and cobia caught, and of the end- 
less dark pods of menhaden moving down 
the beach in the warm southwest wind. It 
was a glorious time, and the magic contin- 
ued for my dad until college, law school and the “real world” pulled 
him away from the wood planks and salt air, leaving a snow globe 
of enchanted memories of simpler times. 

He’d spend the next 15 years of his life building a career, getting 
married and raising my sister and me. It was in the late 1980s when 
I was old enough to truly start fishing on the pier with my dad. I 
can remember my dad pulling out his old fishing rods from the 
1970s—some plugging rods, a big spinner for an anchor rod and 
a still shiny gold Penn International. We piled into his Oldsmobile 
with the rods sticking out of a rolled down back window. I can 
remember him looking hard for menhaden in every canal on Ocean 
Isle Beach, but to no avail. 

We headed to Ocean Isle Beach Pier anyway—we would have to 
catch a spot, pinfish or maybe a bluefish for bait. We would end 
up fishing all day off the end using a live bluefish for bait, but with- 
out a strike. No one got a strike. In my memory, this went on for 
years. The leaderboard at the pier house was pretty pitiful, and it 
wasn't just at Ocean Isle Beach, it seemed to be the whole North 
Carolina coast. 

I think my dad was shocked. He had been dragged away by 
adulthood in the peak of North Carolina pier fishing, and he 
could not believe the decline that had happened since. I can 
remember him talking to some of his old buddies and hear- 
ing them say that the fishing had changed. The kings 
weren't around anymore. 


en 


THE KING AND I 


It took several years, but I did eventually 
land my first king mackerel, a 24-pounder 


rom Surf City Pier, nonetheless. I can still hear the clothespin pop 
nd the clicker screaming on my dad's old gold Penn International 
s it lay there propped in a notch against the wood railing. I still 
ave the old Polaroid of me holding it by the tail at the end of Surf 
‘ity Pier, and I can still remember how proud I was to catch my first 
ing on the same pier that my dad did. 

In a time when everything we love seems to be changing, it’s 
mportant to remember the monuments of our past. Those that 
ook at our North Carolina piers and see just pilings and boards 
ave truly missed the treasure that sits before them. Those wood 
anks resting over the Atlantic Ocean are truly a treasure chest of 
nemories and monuments to a golden time. 

I can still see the wonder on my young dad's face as he looked 
lown from the planks of Surf City Pier on May 29, 1975, to see that 
iant king mackerel circle his bait and strike the No. 6 bronze tre- 
le hooks locked in his toothy jaw as he tore across the green water. 

I can still hear my dad praying under his breath that his 4/0 
enn Senator would be enough to land the fish as the reel 
creamed. I can still see the look of horror on his face when he felt 
he thump and unnatural tug of that terrible shark tearing apart 
tis fish as he stood helpless. I can still hear the gasps of the other 
ishermen when the bloody half of the king surfaced from the 
lepths, floating on top of the ocean, revealing the size of the mag- 
iificent creature that it had been moments before. I can still see 
ny dad looking down heartbroken at the monster king, laying on 
he weathered boards of Surf City Pier, lamenting what might 
yave been. I can still see my dad walking down the pier, carrying 
hat 35-pound bloody half down to the pier house, passing the 
‘ows of onlookers, his facial expression resembling that 
of a bloody, battle torn soldier—weary but still full of pride. I 
-an see my dad picking up that king after it hung in the pier ice 
nouse for two days and deciding to take it to the taxidermist to 
orever immortalize it. 

As time continues her crusade onward in spite of us all, it is 
mportant to reflect back on what has been. The pier fishing era 
of the 1970s was a magical time, with boundless fish that 
live forever in the hearts and minds of many 


aging fishermen across North wit 


Carolina. It is immea- 
surably valuable 


to remember that time, not just for the sake of the past, but for 
the sake of the future. 

The seeds that my great-grandfather planted when he took my 
father fishing have taken root, and they span generations now. As | 
sit here, my heart longs to see the joy on my children’s faces when 
they hear the clicker of a reel scream and feel the electric surge of a 
fish on the end of their line. 

As the years went on, my dad eventually ended up buying a 
boat, and forever changed the way we fished. Gone were the days 
of dropping down the bait bucket, the creaking of the wood 
beneath the tide and the staples left in my shirt sleeve from my 
“pier ticket.” 

New days had arrived, and with them new ways to fish. We now 
had a freedom to go where the fish were. In spite of it all, I'll never 
forget that maiden voyage in our new boat, cruising down the 
beach, looking up at the pier and seeing all the fishermen still on 
it. | remember my dad making sure to tell me to stay several hun- 
dred yards off the end, out of respect to those still fishing there. 

With our heritage comes responsibility. Conservation and pres- 
ervation must be the goal of the sportsman. Gone are the days of 
numberless “limits,” gone are the days of thoughtless fishing. We 
must preserve our memories of the past while striving to rebuild 
our foundation for a sustainable fishing future. 

If | had a dime for every time I had to explain the story of that 
king mackerel, I might be a rich man... but as time goes on, 
I realize that 1 am already truly wealthy. We all are. We are heirs 
to a rich North Carolina fishing heritage that is worth remember- 
ing, preserving and passing on to our children the way it was 
passed on to us. © 


John Evenson is a native North Carolinian and an outdoorsman who 
lives in Fuquay-Varina with his wife and three children. He enjoys fish- 
ing, duck hunting and reading, among a host of other eclectic interests. 
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her swimming behind their mother. 


The world looks much bigger from the water. The duckling 
sees other ducks diving into the water, others dunking their 
heads into the water. A barred owl blinks at her from a high 
branch, so she swims closer to mom after looking in those big 
eyes. Little does she know, in as little as six weeks, she will be 


on her own. 


NOT YOUR AVERAGE DUCK 

Ducks can be found anywhere there is water, including lakes, 
rivers and streams. They are warm-blooded animals, covered 
with feathers, webbed feet and a bill for feeding. As an import- 
ant part of aquatic ecosystems, ducks help spread plant 
seeds as they fly from one source of water to the next. 

Wood ducks and hooded mergansers are two types of 
ducks that nest in cavities. This means that they look for 
tree hollows, stumps and nest boxes to lay their eggs. By 
laying their eggs in hard-to-reach places, ducks are trying to 
avoid predators, like rat snakes and woodpeckers, who find 
their eggs a tasty snack. Mallards and other ducks lay their eggs 
in nests near wetlands, which allows their ducklings to waddle 
toward the water instead of taking the plunge like the wood 
duck duckling. 

How ducks gather those seeds to spread is different. Northern 
shoveler ducks have specially designed bills that they sweep 
side to side in the water to filter out aquatic invertebrates, insects 
and seeds. These are one of the many ducks whose tails 
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, Here a Quack, There a Quack ©» 


Ducks are almost EVERYWHERE in North Carolina, 
yet not all ducks are the same ‘ 


written by Sydney Brown 
eee Pe ey illustrated by Anne Runyon 


he duckling peers from the nest. The mother duck, called a 
hen, is calling in the water below. She perches, uncertain of 
what to do. Her siblings, called a brood, are crowded behind her 
pushing to leave the nest. She knows she can’t stay. Staying means 
no mother and no food. The duckling hesitates and then with + 
one giant push of her feet, she falls 30 feet to the water below. ) i308 Bete 
Little chirps sound behind her as the other ducks launch wes : | 
themselves from the nest. Plop, plop, plop—all eight join 


stick out of the water as they reach their long necks down inte 
the aquatic vegetation. Diving ducks, such as buffleheads and 
canvasbacks, take sweeping dives into the water for their food 
Ducks that dive are ones that you typically find in deeper water. 
like lakes and rivers, as well as coastal bays and inlets. 

With more than 25 duck species across North Carolina, 
how do biologists keep track of all these behaviors, habitats 
and species? 


THERE'S A JOB FOR THAT? 


WILD NOTEBOOK 


At the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, biologists monitor all migratory bird species 
that cross into and live within North Carolina. Every year, millions of birds take the long 
trek from colder climates to warmer ones for winter. Canada geese come here around 

wintertime, with hundreds gathering around water, adding to the population of 


geese that live here all year. Duck populations also increase during the 


winter as many make their way south. 

There are four routes, also known as flyways, across North 
America that birds use during migration. North Carolina is 
part of the 17 states, plus Canadian provinces, in the Atlan- 
tic Flyway. Ducks, loons, geese, swans, hawks and many 
more birds use that flyway to travel to and live across the 
state during certain times of the year. Biologists place 
bands on birds to help monitor them. 

Duck banding is when a biologist places a metal ring 
with a special number on the leg of a duck. Each duck 
band has its own number for identification. That way, 
when biologists recapture the duck, or the duck is shot by 
a hunter, they know exactly which duck it is and when and 
where it was banded. Our biologists use the information they 
obtain from duck banding to help set hunting seasons and 
daily bag limits so duck populations remain at a certain level. 

Biologists also place duck boxes out for cavity nesters. 
They check them throughout the nesting season of March 
through June. This helps determine how many of the eggs 

hatch and how many ducklings are produced, giving 

biologists an understanding of how productive hens 
a are that nest in duck boxes. 


Get Outside 

Want to see more ducks? Anytime of year is good to see them ata 
local lake, pond, river or inlet. If you want to see migrating species, 
they are in North Carolina between November and February. Go 
early in the morning to find the birds on the water. That is when 
they are just waking up. One spectacular sight is to go toward the 
coast to see thousands of birds flying in flocks, particularly during 
sunrise and sunset. If you want to see migrating ducks in the winter, 
just step into your own backyard and look up! 


THE SCIENCE OF 
WATERPROOFING ACTIVITY 


Ever hear someone say, “It’s like water off a duck’s back?” Normally people 
are referring to not letting something bother you, but water really does fall 
off a duck’s back. 

How does this happen? Ducks take their bills and straighten and clean 
their feathers by carefully running each feather through an oily substance 
that they gather from a gland near their tails. This is called preening. By 
using this oil, ducks keep their feathers clean and waterproofed. The oil 
also allows for feathers to be put back into place if they get ruffled. This 
helps with flight. 


=. WANT TO TRY WATERPROOFING AT HOME? FIRST ASK AN ADULT AND 


GATHER ALL THE MATERIALS YOU WILL NEED: 


* Paper 
* Wax candle 


* Spray bottle with water 


Fold your piece of paper in half. On one half rub the wax candle, making 
sure every exposed surface is covered. Leave the other side blank. 

Take the spray bottle and spray both sides of the paper. Which one held 
up better? 

The wax from the candle is an oil-based substance that helped protect the 
paper and waterproofed it, just like a duck preening its feathers. If you want 
to take this activity a step further, use a piece of cloth and try it again with 
the wax candle. If the cloth is frayed at the edges, scrape a piece of the wax 
candle off and rub the frayed edges with the wax. Here, you can really see 
how the oil binds the feather together and helps keep it smooth and ready 
for diving, dabbling or flying. 
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Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Commission Mourns the Passing of 
Former Wildlife Commissioners 


hree men who served as commission- 

ers passed away recently. Dalton Ruf- 
fin, Eugene “Gene” Price and Bobby Setzer 
will be remembered for their service to the 
people of North Carolina and for their sup- 
port of our state’s natural resources. 

“It is with great sadness that we learned 
of the passing of former wildlife commis- 
sioners Gene Price, Dalton Ruffin and 
Bobby Setzer,” said Gordon Myers, execu- 
tive director of the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. “These three gentlemen 
exemplified the positive impact wildlife 
commissioners can have on the wildlife 
resources—and the people—of North 
Carolina. They were good and faithful 
stewards of our state who took great pride 
in their duties of managing North Caroli- 
na’s game and nongame species.” 

Dalton Ruffin of Winston-Salem was 
appointed the District 7 Commissioner in 
2001. A native Tennessean, Ruffin lived in 
North Carolina for more than 60 years and 
was a retired banker. Ruffin has four grown 
children, 13 grandchildren and five great 
grandchildren. An avid outdoorsman, 
Ruffin enjoyed hunting and fishing for 
more than 60 years in Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Africa, as well as all over the United 
States. Ruffin strongly believed in preserv- 
ing natural habitat, streams and the coast 
for future generations, and in encouraging 
our youth to become involved in wildlife 
programs and preservation. 

Originally appointed in July 1985 as the 
District 3 Commissioner, Gene Price was 
reappointed as an at-large commissioner in 
1995 and served 24 years, including two 
terms as its chairman. Price was born in 
Elizabeth City and lived in Goldsboro with 
his wife Gloria before moving to Raleigh. 
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They have five 
grown children. 

A lifelong jour- 
nalist, Price joined 
the Goldsboro News- 
Argus in 1952 and 
spent nearly 50 
years with the news- 
paper, serving as 
managing editor 
and editor. He pre- 
viously served as press 
secretary for U.S. Rep. 
Herbert C. Bonner in the late 1940s. Price 
was inducted into UNC’s Media and Journal- 
ism Hall of Fame in 2011, was twice awarded 
the Order of the Long Leaf Pine and was 
recognized by the Boy Scouts for his vol- 
unteer service with a Silver Beaver Award. 

Price enjoyed fishing, hunting, camp- 
ing, birdwatching and flying. Wildlife top- 
ics of interest to Price included the acqui- 
sition of more game lands and providing 
greater accessibility for hunters and fisher- 
men. He stressed educating the public about 
the role of the Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission in serving all citizens, not just the 
hunters and fishermen. Price was the chair 
of the Conservation Education Committee 
and vice chairman of the Warm Water 
Fisheries Committee. He also served on 
the Joint Marine Resources (CRFL Com- 
mittee) and the Marketing Committee. 

Bobby Setzer served as the District 9 com- 
missioner for 12 years beginning in 1993, 


Dalton Ruffin 


es NEWSLETTER 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


Gene Price 


Bobby Setzer 


including two years as vice-chairman. An 
avid trout angler who grew up in Haywood 
County, Setzer emphasized upgrading the 
Commission’s trout hatcheries during his 
tenure on the Commission. According to 
media reports, the Commission spent 
more than $2 million upgrading its trout 
hatcheries from 1992 to 2004. In 2005, 
the Bobby N. Setzer State Fish Hatchery, 
located at the Pisgah Center for Wildlife 
Education in Brevard, was renamed and 
dedicated in Setzer’s honor. 

“Like the brook trout,” former Com- 
mission Chairman John Pechmann said 
during the hatchery dedication, “Bobby is 
a native son of the mountains.” 

In 2005, Setzer was also conferred 
membership into the State of North Caro- 
lina Order of the Long Leaf Pine. Setzer 
served as a football coach, athletics direc- 
tor and associate professor at his alma mater 
Western Carolina University. 


New Duck Stamp Features 
Pair of Ring-necks 


painting of a pair of ring-necked ducks by Indiana-based artist Jeffrey Klinefelter has 
been selected as the 2019 North Carolina Waterfowl Conservation Stamp and Print. 

The painting, which was unveiled on Feb. 7 at the East Carolina Wildlife Arts Fes- 
tival in downtown Washington, will be used as the artwork on the 2019 N.C. Waterfowl 
Stamp and Print. Signed and numbered regular edition prints with mint stamps will 
be available July 1 from the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission’s N.C. Wild Store for 
$148 (ncwildstore.com). 

“It’s a great honor to win the North Carolina competition,” said Klinefelter. “I won 
it in 2013, but it’s still a surprise to win again. There are a lot of good artists who enter, 
so it’s a great feeling to get that phone call. It was actually the third year in a row that 
I've submitted a painting of a ring-neck. This time I added some larger reeds and 
changed my subject to a female ring-neck, so maybe that helped me out this year.” 

The duck stamp competition began in 2008 as a partnership between the Commis- 
sion and the East Carolina Wildfowl Guild. Today, the competition is managed by the 
Washington Tourism Development Authority. Twenty-three wildlife artists submitted 
entries in this year’s competition, which encouraged artists to enter realistic renderings 
of a blue-winged teal, ring-necked duck, bufflehead, lesser scaup or tundra swan. 

In addition to Klinefelter’s painting, the other top entries selected by a panel of judges 
were unveiled at the festival: 


2nd place — Gerald Putt (Harrisburg, Pa.) 

3rd place — Rebekah Knight (Montrose, Mo.) 
4th place — Broderick Crawford (Clayton, Ga.) 
5th place — Guy Crittenden, (Richmond, Va.) 


Proceeds from sales of the print and stamp support the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission’s Waterfowl Fund, which generates revenue for the conservation of water- 
fowl habitat in North Carolina. 


Former Commissioner 
Earns Spot in N.C. Sports 
Hall of Fame 


ongtime conservationist and wild- 

life enthusiast Eddie Bridges is set 
to be inducted into the North Carolina 
Sports Hall of Fame on May 3. Bridges, 
of Greensboro, is the founder and exec- 
utive director of the North 
Carolina Wildlife Hab- 
itat Foundation. He 
served as a com- 
missioner for the 
N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Com- 
mission from 1977 
to 1988, during 
which time he created 
the Wildlife Endowment 
Fund from the sale of lifetime hunting 
and fishing licenses. Only the interest 
from the fund can be used for conserva- 
tion projects and equipment. To date, 
the fund has generated more than $50 
million in interest. 

When asked if he ever envisioned 
being honored by an organization like 
the North Carolina Sports Hall of Fame, 
Bridges simply replied that he “never 
had a clue. Divine order has helped me 
make this work.” 

“Most of the money we’ve raised, | 
have not had to go out and beg for. They 
have seen what we do and have come to 
us and said, ‘We’re impressed with what 
you do, and we'd like to help you with it. 
The people that have embraced us are 
the people who are responsible for me 
being inducted into this Hall of Fame.” 

Bridges believes his induction rep- 
resents the roughly 1 million hunters 
and fishermen in North Carolina who 
generate $2.3 billion into the economy 
of North Carolina. He said that no other 
sport does that; not football, baseball 
and basketball combined. 

“So, we are an important group of 
people in this state,” he said, “and this 
is an opportunity for us to let people 
know that we are important to the econ- 
omy and do a great job of recruiting 
children to things that are productive.” 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SatTurpDay, May 18 


Once you harvest game, do you know 
what to do with it? Come to the Game 
and Outdoor Cooking Workshop at the 
John E. Pechmann Education Center in 
Fayetteville to learn how to prepare a 
tasty meal over a wood fire and charcoal 
briquettes. Learn how to cook game, fish 
and other traditional dishes in a camp 
setting or at home. There is no fee for 
attending. Visit ncwildlife.org/learning/ 
education-centers for more information 
or call (910) 868-5003. 


FRiDAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 7-15 


The 61st Annual Big Rock Blue Marlin 
Tournament will be held the second 
week of June out of the Morehead City 
waterfront at Big Rock Landing. The 
main part of the tournament runs 
Monday through Saturday. Spectators 
can come to Big Rock Landing to see 
if any blue marlin are brought to the 
scale. The tournament has raised over 
$5 million for local charities since its 
inception. For more information, visit 
thebigrock.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to events@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Commission Deploys Attractors to Enhance 
Fishing Opportunities 


isheries staff with the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission are working to improve 
F angling opportunities on two Piedmont lakes by recently installing 160 
fish attractors. 

Since Jan. 15, staff have added five PVC trees in 20 locations on High Rock Lake and 
five PVC trees at 12 sites on Tuckertown Reservoir. All sites are marked with a fish 
attractor buoy, and 
anglers can find coordi- 
nates online at the Com- 
mission's Fish Attractor 
Map page (newildlife.org). 

The structures are 
built from artificial mate- 
rials that resemble natu- 
ral structure so they 
should attract a wide 
variety of forage and 
game fishes while with- 
standing many years of 


use without falling apart. 
Both lakes have good 
populations of crappie, largemouth bass, catfish and sunfishes, as well as forage species 
such as gizzard shad and threadfin shad. 

“Our goal with these structures is to give anglers an easily identifiable place to find 
and catch fish,” said Lawrence Dorsey, the District 6 fisheries biologist. “We hope 
anglers will be pleased with the addition of these structures to High Rock Lake and 
Tuckertown Reservoir.” 

This habitat enhancement project is funded through the Sport Fish Restoration 
Program, which utilizes state fishing license money as a match for federal grant funds 
derived from federal excise taxes on fishing equipment and motorboat fuels. 


NCWRC 


Fritts, Hite Among Bass Fishing Luminaries 


ongtime bass anglers David Fritts (Lexington) and Davy Hite (Ninety Six, S.C.) 
were among the five inductees into’the Bass Fishing Hall of Fame. The Class of 
2019 will be formally introduced on Sept.19 in Springfield, Mo. 

Fritts is one of the handful of anglers who have won both the Bassmaster Classic 
and the FLW Championship (later renamed the Forrest Wood Cup), and he has won 
the Angler of the Year title on both of those major circuits. He has five B.A.S.S. wins 
and six FLW Tour victories, and is perhaps best known as the leading deep cranking 
practitioner the sport has ever known. He contributed to the development of numer- 
ous products used in that pursuit and continues to be an innovator today. 

Hite took a risk, giving up a career in the S.C. National Guard to pursue his dream 
of becoming a professional angler. He excelled over the course of 24 seasons, winning 
two Bassmaster Angler of the Year titles, the 1999 Bassmaster Classic and the 1998 


FLW Forrest Wood Cup. His record includes eight Bassmaster victories along with the 
FLW Championship. 
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How Do Wood Storks 
Capture Their Prey? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 

illustrated by Jim Brown 
GREAT EGRET 
TRAPPING FISH 


GREAT EGRET 
IMPALING FISH 


WITH ITS BLACK AND WHITE WINGS, NAKED HEAD AND IMMENSE, 
SCALY BLACK BILL, the wood stork is a magnificent animal and one of our 
largest wading birds. Many of the features that make the stork’s unique appear- 
ance are related to the unusual way it hunts. 


The great egret, unlike a wood stork but like most of our waders, is a sight hunter armed with 
a slender, sharp bill. These birds prowl the edges of shallow water watching for fish and other 
prey, which they capture with a snake-like rapid strike. They grasp their prey like forceps, or 
impale it, and then toss it in the air to orient and swallow. The water must be clear enough, 
or shallow enough, for these birds to see and acquire their prey. 


ORIENTING 
FOOD 


Wood storks, on the other hand, don’t need clear water because they are touch hunters. The lower 
mandible of a wood stork’s stout bill is packed with tactile sensors. When the bird is foraging, 

it holds its bill slightly agape and sweeps it side to side through the water as it slowly strides 
forward. It may stir the water with its foot as it goes to flush potential prey. 


When the lower mandible contacts 
potential prey (mostly small fish), 
it slams shut in about 25 millisec- 
onds, a span of time shorter than 
the startle reflex of the prey. In 
other words, the fish is caught 
before it knows what happened. 


ADVANCING STORK 
SWEEPING BILL SIDE TO SIDE 


FORAGING WOOD STORK 


For this feeding strategy to work, prey must be in high densities. Finding 
those prey-rich pockets of habitat can require traveling long distances. 
Those long broad, black and white wings are perfectly adapted to soaring, 
and they allow the bird to travel as much as 30 or 40 miles to high-qual- 
ity foraging areas while expending little energy. 


WOOD STORK 
IN FLIGHT 
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Mattamuskeet Rambling 


written by Jim Wilson 


‘How often do you 
find someone who 


is blessed with a 


good heart, a good 


ear, a wise mind and 


a4 


a kind soul?” 
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you fish with someone for any length of time, 
| you sometimes come to identify that person 
with a certain body of water. There may be no rea- 
son other than you have fished that place together 
often. In the case of Gene Hester and Lake Matta- 
muskeet, I believe there’s more to it than that. There 
seems to be a special bond there, but maybe that’s 
my imagination. 

Mattamuskeet strikes a deep chord with many 
outdoorsmen. This shallow 40,000-acre Carolina 
bay lake, the state’s largest natural lake, draws water- 
fowl hunters, fishermen and wildlife watchers. The 
entire lake was drained and farmed on three sepa- 
rate occasions, but the lake eventually won when it 
proved too expensive to keep the water from where 
it naturally wanted to be. 

Gene, a retired biologist and longtime contribu- 
tor to this magazine who will turn 88 in July, first 
traveled to Mattamuskeet with his father around the 
time World War II was getting cranked up. He’s 
been a regular visitor since, almost an adopted son 
of Hyde County. 

I started going on Gene’s Mattamuskeet rambles 
about the same time I met him, some 15 years ago. 
That meeting was one of the happiest accidents of 
my life. How often do you find someone who is 
blessed with a good heart, a good ear, a wise mind 
and a kind soul? 

On my first trip, Gene had given me simple 
directions: “If you’re coming in on U.S. 64, take 94 
toward the lake and turn right at the flashing yellow 
light in Fairfield. You'll see my truck parked in the 
yard of where we're staying. It’s a little rustic, but 
youll enjoy it.” 

Simple enough. When I made the right in Fair- 
field, 1 immediately saw an N.C. State red truck with 
a camper shell parked beside an unpainted wooden 
structure that was so dilapidated that it looked 
moments away from crashing down. “Hell, Gene,” I 
thought. “That’s way beyond rustic.” Then I looked 
left and spotted an identical red truck and Gene 
smiling and waving in front of a tidy white house. 

Over time, the trips have acquired a sameness to 
them, but they lose nothing for their familiarity. 
Gene is there, and that’s what matters. I’ve come to 
count on that comforting constancy. If you travel in 
the same caravan with Gene, you'll most likely take 
U.S. 264 to your destination because he has a preferred 
stop for his bait crickets. Once at Mattamuskeet, the 
fishing might be good, mediocre or just plain lousy, 


OUR NATURAL HERI}F 


the wind might be a problem and the bugs can be 
annoying if the wind dies down. We rarely fish the 
lake itself—I don’t think I’ve done so but once— 
choosing instead the many impoundments on the 
federal refuge and places such as Scranton Creek 
and the upper Alligator River. 

At times we fish canals that are reachable—and 
then just barely—only through private property, but 
Gene has access because he seems to know everyone. 
Garland Pardue, Gene’s former student and decades- 
long friend, claims that Gene has little boats stashed 
with farmers all over the county just in case of fish- 
ing emergencies. 

Our trips often begin by parking our trucks 
alongside Highway 94 and pushing johnboats and 
canoes into Alligator River and fishing the small 
water off the Intracoastal Waterway. After the Alli- 
gator, anglers go off in little groups to various loca- 
tions, wherever fortune might favor them. 

Evenings, however, are the same. We gather on 
the porch of the late Mrs. Ruth Sandler’s small hos- 
telry in Fairfield, have some refreshment, discuss the 
day, listen to a few of Gene's jokes, then make the 
short drive to Harris’ Steak and Seafood. We enrich 
Harris’ coffers every night we're there. The food is 
good, and besides, it’s the only place around. 

We do eat at one other place, a convenience store 
that I think is appropriately named Fairfield Gas, but 
the sign blew off some years ago—at least 15—and 
has never been replaced. We stop here only during 
the day for grab-and-go meals of sausage biscuits or 
hot dogs and burgers if it’s midday. It’s greasy good 
food that requires a wad of paper napkins and leaves 
some of my fellow anglers struggling later with 
heartburn. I’ve not had that problem. It’s as much a 
required stop as Harris’. 

After dinner it’s back to Mrs. Sadler’s for more 
porch-sitting, more jokes, old stories of fish landed 
and lost. We're all off to bed early. Gene will come by 
each door at 5:30 a.m. to rouse us for another day. 

Sunday mornings we leave. Maybe we'll fish a 
couple of hours, maybe not. Gene takes 264 back to 
Wendell; I take 94 back to 64 for no other reason 
than to take one last look at that little spot where 
we fish the Alligator. Who knows when I'll see it 
again. I can picture Gene there, sitting on the bow 
of a little green johnboat wearing a pair of rubber 
hip boots with his feet dangling in the water, cast- 
ing and contented as perhaps any person can be. It’s 
a picture I carry with me. 
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4 BANDING FOR A CAUSE 
A songbird banding project in the 
Uwharries is working to benefit 
migratory bird conservation while 


protecting important bird habitat. 


A FAMILY TRADITION RETURNS 
A nearly 100-year-old family heir- 
loom shotgun returns to its rightful 
place in the field thanks to a little 
detective work and a lot of TLC. 


DON'T POOH-POOH 

DUNG BEETLES 

While their job description might 
sound a little stomach-turning, dung 
beetles fill the important role of 


recycling animal manure. 
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